LETTER  OF'  TRANSMITTAL 


Sacramento 
January,  1Q63 


Honorable  Hugh  M.  Burns,  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate 
Honorable  Jesse  M.  Unruh,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 


Pursuant  to  Division  5,  Part  1,  Chapter  2,  Article  1.3  Section  3211  of 
the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  the  Coordinating  Council  on  State  Programs 
for  the  Blind  herewith  submits  to  the  Legislature  its  eleventh  annual  report 
covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1962  to  December  31 > 1962. 

We  believe  the  work  of  the  Council  has  furthered  the  principle  contained 
in  the  statute  creating  the  Council;  namely,  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
the  functions  and  programs  of  the  various  state  departments  insofar  as  such 
functions  and  programs  affect  the  blind. 

We  trust  this  report  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Legislature. 


Respectfully  submitted 


COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON  STATE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE,  BLIND  /)  /} 


Malcolm  H.  Merrill,  M.D.,  Director 
State  Department  of  Public  Health 


y John  M.  Wedemeyer,  Director 
I State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 


MEMBERSHIP,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


During  the  twelve-month  period  covered  by  this  report,  January  1 , 1962  to 
December  31,  1962,  the  Council  members  were: 

Malcolm  H.  Merrill,  M.D.,  Director,  State  Department  of  Public  Health 

Roy  E.  Simpson,  Director,  State  Department  of  Education 

John  M.  Wedemeyer,  Director,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

The  Council  met  four  times  during  the  year  to  further  the  coordination  of 
State  programs  for  the  blind.  The  chairmanship  rotated  among  its  members,  and 
as  in  previous  years  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  State  Services  for  the  Blind 
served  as  a working  committee,  reporting  to  the  Council  at  these  quarterly 
meetings.  The  committee  membership  was  as  follows: 

Department  of  Education 

Ellen  Brennan,  Supervising  Home  Teacher-Counselor  of  the  Adult  Blind 
Francis  W.  Doyle,  Deputy  Superintendent;  Chief,  Division  of  Special 

Schools  and  Services 

Allen  G.  Jenkins,  Administrator,  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind 
Andrew  Marrin,  Chief,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
Dorothy  L.  Misbach,  Consultant  in  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 
S.  W.  Patterson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Schools  and 

Services 

Anthony  E.  Septinelli,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 

Virginia  S.  Simpson,  Blind  Section  Librarian 

Charles  W.  Watson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Special  Education 

Department  of  Public  Health 

William  D.  Simmons,  Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Program 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Lillian  McClure,  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Perry  Sundquist,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 


MAJOR  ITEMS  CONSIDERED  BY  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 

In  the  1962  report  to  the  Legislature  the  Council  listed,  among  major  needs 
for  the  future,  provision  of  a central  clearinghouse  and  depository  for  equip- 
ment, apparatus,  and  specialized  study  materials  essential  to  the  efficient  and 
economic  functioning  of  programs  for  the  visually  handicapped.  The  report  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  importance  of  this  problem  would  increase  as  the  wave 
of  young  blind  children  (retrolental  fibroplasia)  entered  high  school  where 
there  are  no  state-adopted  text  books.  The  Coordinating  Committee  has  given 
consideration  to  this  matter  for  the  Council  over  the  past  year.  As  a result 
the  Council  reports  : 

1.  There  are  approximately  2,100  visually  handicapped  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  California  of  which  1 ,400  are  blind  under  the 
legal  definition. 

2.  The  education  of  these  blind  and  partially  seeing  pupils  involves  not 
only  special  methods  of  instruction  but  a wide  variety  of  specialized 
items  including: 
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a.  Braille  textbooks,  supplementary  books,  reference  books,  diction- 
aries, magazines,  pamphlets,  bulletins. 

b.  Large  print  textbooks,  supplementary  books,  reference  books, 
dictionaries,  magazines,  pamphlets,  bulletins. 

c.  Sound  recorded  study  materials  including  books,  magazines;  and 
talking  book  machines  as  well  as  the  necessary  recording  and 
playback  equipment. 

d.  Raised  maps  and  globes,  and  tangible  apparatus  for  teaching 
mathematical  and  physical  concepts. 

e.  Braille  writing  slates  and  stylii,  Braille  writing  machines,  and 
large  print  typewriters. 

f.  Magnifying  devices  and  equipment. 

3.  Making  specialized  items  available  to  pupils  enrolled  in  special  educa- 
tion programs  in  California  has  never  been  standardized,  centralized, 
and  coordinated.  A number  of  public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions are  engaged  in  providing  items  essential  to  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  pupils. 

4.  The  authority  and  financial  support  for  providing  specialized  items 
varies  widely.  It  includes  private  support,  voluntary  agency,  state 
and  federal  programs.  There  is  duplication  in  providing  some  items 
and  failure  to  provide  other  items  for  pupils  at  different  times  in 
different  parts  of  th-  state.  To  prevent  duplication  and  gaps  in  pro- 
viding specialized  and  expensive  materials  and  equipment  to  visually 
handicapped  pupils  and  to  make  provision  for  cataloging,  housing,  dis- 
tribution, and  repairing  materials  and  apparatus  requires  some  immedi- 
ate plan.  A statewide  unit  should  be  given  the  responsibility, 
authority,  and  financial  support  essential  to  do  this  job. 

THEREFORE,  the  Council  takes  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  critical  need  for  a Central  Clearinghouse  and  Depository 
for  specialized  items  essential  to  the  education  of  visually  handicapped  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  California.  The  proposal  to  establish  such  a 
statewide  unit  within  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  necessary  budget  for 
this  starting  with  the  1963  fiscal  year  is  strongly  endorsed. 


REVIEW  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  PROGRAMS 
I.  Education  Programs  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

A . Field  Cervices  for  Blind  Preschool  Children  and  Their  Parents  in 
Southern  California. 

At  th-  year’s  end,  84  children  were  served  by  two  visiting  teachers, 
Field  Service  for  Preschool  Blind  Children.  Both  teachers  were  located 
in  Los  Angeles  and  divided  the  Southern  California  area  between  them. 

Of  the  84  children,  only  9 (11  per  cent)  are  blind  as  a result  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  while  89  per  cent  are  blind  from  other  causes.  This 
is  a marked  reversal  from  the  peak  years  (1950-53)  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  when  it  caused  almost  75  per  cent  of  the  blindness  among 
preschool  age  children. 
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The  most  important  causes  of  blindness  in  a known  group  of  preschool  children 
are  optic  atrophy-  17  children  (20  per  cent);  congenital  cataracts-  16 
children  (19  per  cent);  retinoblastoma-  8 children  (9.5  per  cent);  brain 
damage-  8 children  (9.5  per  cent);  glaucoma-  7 children  (8  per  cent); 
various  other  causes-  13  children  (16  per  cent).  Remarkable  in  these 
statistics  is  the  comparatively  large  number  of  retinoblastoma  cases 
^Malignant  tumor  of  the  retina).  This  increase  may  be  due  to  a greater 
rate  of  survival  of  children  after  removal  of  the  affected  eye  or  eyes . 

B . Calif ornia  School  for  the  Blind 


The  California  School  for  the  Blind  provides  education  for  blind, 
partially  blind,  and  deaf-blind  children  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  It  functions  under  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Services 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  a part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  state.  The  school  aims  to  assist  blind  children  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  realities  around  them,  to  instill  in  them  the  confidence 
to  cope  with  these  realities,  and  to  give  them  the  feeling  that  they  are 
recognized  as  individuals  in  their  own  right.  It  is  the  school’s  policy 
to  have  all  senior  high  school  students  (10th  through  12th  grades)  attend 
public  high  schools  in  Berkeley  or  Oakland,  while  they  receive  reader's 
service,  guidance,  tutoring,  and  room  and  board  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind.  This  arrangement  is  designed  so  that  students  can  gradu- 
ally adjust  to  working,  associating,  and  competing  with  their  seeing 
peers . 

At  the  end  of  the  1961-62  school  year,  20  students  left  the  school.  Of 
these  3 graduated,  13  went  to  public  school  programs  for  visually  handicapped 
children  in  their  home  communities,  2 finished  their  education,  and  2 moved 
out  of  the  state. 

In  September  1962,  136  students  returned  to  the  school  and  16  were 
newly  admitted.  Thirteen  more  pupils  were  admitted  later  on,  while  4 
others  were  released,  which  resulted  in  an  enrollment  of  1 61  on 
December  31,  1962. 

The  three  students  who  graduated  in  June  1962  were  an  outstanding  group. 
They  had  attended  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  through  the  9th  grade 
and  were  enrolled  at  Oakland  Technical  High  School  for  their  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  grades.  At  the  end  of  their  studies  they  took  college  entrance  exami- 
nations and  all  three  were  successful  in  being  admitted  to  the  colleges  of 
their  choices  Stanford  University,  University  of  California,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College.  They  presented  a scroll  to  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  bearing  the  following  texts 

"To s Doctor  Berthold  Lowenfeld 

Froms  'Three  Wise  Guys* 

Subject:  Our  Years  at  California  School  for  the  Blind 

"Dr.  Lowenfeld,  you  and  your  staff  have  watched  us  grow  from  the 
time  we  first  arrived  at  the  school.  Our  first  hesitant  moves 
toward  self-sufficiency  were  guided  by  you.  Our  problems  were 
handled  with  understanding,  kindliness  and  directed  discipline. 

Our  hopes  were  nurtured,  our  ambitions  fostered  to  the  extent 
that  we  would  eventually  be  able  to  take  part  in  all  phases  of 
communal  life.  From  study  to  sports  to  artistic  development— 
these  have  been  brought  to  us  through  your  supervision  and 
directed  by  your  staff.  We  are  leaving  after  all  those  years. 
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It  is  difficult  to  look  back  and  see  us  as  we  were.  It  is  with 
humility  that  we  look  forward  to  furthering  our  education  at 
Stanford,  California  and  San  Francisco  State. 

"To  you,  Doctor  Lowenfeld,  to  your  staff  and  to  all  those  who  so 
ably  assisted  us,  we  pledge  a continuity  of  our  efforts  that 
brought  us  to  graduation  from  high  school  and  our  entrance  in 
the  college  of  our  choice.  Forgive  our  last  juvenile  touch, 
but  don’t  forget  your  'three  wise  guys.' 

/s/  John  Kavanaugh 
/s/  Chuck  Lunkley 
/s/  Carlos  Ortiz" 

C . Visually  Handicapped  Children  in  Public  Schools 

The  service  of  one  consultant  is  made  available  to  school  districts  and 
to  offices  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  maintaining  programs  for 
blind  and  partially  seeing  students.  The  mandatory  annual  registration  of 
legally  blind  students  enrolled  in  public  schools  according  to  Public  Law 
922,  the  act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind",  became  effective  in 
1957.  The  following  figures  indicate  the  annual  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  legally  blind  students  enrolled  in  public  schools  from  January,  1957  to 
January , 1 962 : 

Year  1957  1958  1959  I960  1961  1962 

Blind  Pupils  615  800  956  1154  1382  1432 

Of  the  1432  legally  blind  students  registered  in  1962,  689  use  braille, 
666  use  large  print,  and  77  use  both  braille  and  large  print. 

In  recent  years  the  majority  of  programs  for  blind  and  partially  seeing 
students  have  been  initiated  on  a supplemental  basis  in  which  visually  handi- 
capped students  enrolled  in  regular  classes  have  available  the  supplemental 
services  of  resource  or  itinerant  teachers.  Seventy  district  or  county 
operated  special  programs  staffed  with  185  special  teachers  served  1760  visu- 
ally handicapped  pupils.  Of  the  1760  visually  handicapped  students  525 
registered  as  legally  blind  and  518  registered  as  partially  seeing  used  large 
print  making  a total  of  1043  students  functioning  as  partially  seeing.  Two 
educational  counselors  through  a total  of  416  visits  continued  to  bring  a 
direct  service  to  285  visually  handicapped  students  in  communities  where 
special  orograms  have  not  been  established.  Through  their  encouragement  new 
programs  were  initiated  in  five  communities. 

The  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  recall  of  braille  and  large  print  basic  textbooks 
for  graces  one  through  eight  made  it  possible  for  public  schools  to  maintain 
learning  opportunities  for  visually  handicapped  students  equal  to  that  of 
their  seeing  peers.  Volunteer  and  paid  transcribers  continued  to  produce  in 
braille,  large  print,  and  sound  recorded  form  supplemental  texts  and 
materials  needed  by  high  school  and  junior  college  students . Two  regional 
meetings  and  one  state  meeting  for  transcribers  and  educators  provided  an 
opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas.  The  responsibilities  of  the  senior 
clerk  handling  the  detail  of  the  annual  registration  of  visually  handicapped 
students,  the  processing  of  the  American  Printing  House  apportionment  secured 
through  this  registration,  and  the  bookkeeping  involved  in  "clearing"  the 
textbooks  needed  by  students  and  schools  continued  to  grow. 
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Following  exploratory  discussions  during  the  year  the  office  of 
the  Alameda  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  successful  in 
securing  a three-year  grant  under  the  research  demonstration  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  a pioneer 
project  of  teaching  orientation  and  mobility  skills  to  blind  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students . 

D . Reeders1  Service  for  Blind  College  Students 

During  the  fiscal  year  1961-62,  72  students  used  the  Readers’  Serv- 
ice for  Blind  College  Students  at  an  expense  of  $28,456.00.  Of  these 
students,  33  were  graduate  students  and  the  others  pursued  under- 
graduate studies  or  did  summer  session  work.  The  average  amount  used 
per  student  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $395.22.  As  in  the  previous  years, 
all  college  students  who  were  accepted  as  eligible  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  received  readers'  assistance  from  them  under 
cost  participation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

E . California.  State  Library  - Books  for  the  Blind 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  3,894  active  borrowers,  an 
increase  of  180  over  last  year. 

During  the  calendar  y-ar  1962  there  was  an  increase  of  7 per  cent 
in  the  circulation  of  Braille,  Moon  type  and  Talking  Book  records.  A 
total  of  18,854  volumes  in  Braille  and  Moon  type  and  a total  of  123,527 
containers  of  Talking  Book  record*  were  circulated  making  a grand  total 
of  142,381  volumes  and  containers.  The  circulation  of  embossed  type 
books  rose  by  18  per  cent  this  year  continuing  the  upward  trend  which 
was  first  evidenced  during  the  calendar  year  1959.  Th»-  Talking  Book 
circulation  increase  was  6 per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 12  per  cent 
increase  for  last  year. 

The  large  percentage  increase  in  the  Braille  book  circulation  may 
be  attributed  to  more  active  borrowing  by  blind  children.  This  is  the 
result  of  an  intensive  program  to  inform  all  resource  teachers  and 
parents  of  blind  children  of  our  service  to  encourage  children  to  read 
during  summer  vacation. 

II.  Training,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Work  Opportunities 

A • Field  Rehabilitation  Services  for  Adult  Blind 

This  service  is  designed  to  assist  blind  and  deaf-blind  individuals 
in  their  physical  and  psychological  adjustment  to  these  handicaps 
through  instruction  and  counseling  based  upon  the  individual’s  needs. 

All  service  is  directed  toward  the  goal  of  helping  the  blind  person 
regain  lost  skills  and  to  learn  new  skills  so  that  he  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  his  potential  as  a self-sufficient,  contributing 
member  of  society. 

Instruction  Is  offered  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living  including 
mobility,  methods  of  communication  (braille  reading  and  writing, 
typing,  longhand  writing),  personal  grooming,  and  household  arts. 

During  the  past  year  this  program  has  been  carried  out  by  twenty 
Teacher-Counselors  working  in  the  homes  of  blind  persons  in  assigned 
areas . Although  the  greatest  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  the  home 
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situation  with  the  blind  person  and  his  family,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Teacher-Counselors  have  during  this  past  year  extended 
services  to  individuals  confined  to  California  Men's  Colony,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  for  Women,  Deuel  Vocational  Institution,  and  Folsom 
State  Prison  * A considerable  amount  of  work  has  also  been  accom- 
plished with  patients  at  Agnews,  Metropolitan,  and  Stockton  State 
Hospitals . 

During  the  year  the  average  active  pupil  load  per  month  for 
Teacher-Counselors  as  a whole  has  been  350  persons  for  whom  a plan 
has  been  established  and  specific  services  are  being  offered  to 
help  him  reach  his  goal.  No  blind  person  is  considered  an  active 
pupil  until  the  Teacher-Counselor  has  made  a fourth  visit.  A total 
of  792  contact  calls  were  made,  253  persons  were  added  as  new  pupils 
and  324  pupils  were  dropped  having  completed  plans  or  no  longer 
needing  Teacher-Counselor  services.  Braille  lessons  were  given  to 
4, 442,  2,645  lessons  in  orientation  and  mobility  were  offered,  872 
lessons  in  typing,  and  more  than  6,369  counseling  sessions  were  held 
with  blind  persons  and  their  families. 

B . Orient tti on  Center  for  the  Blind 

The  Orientation  Center  provides  training  and  guidance  for 
active  and  productive  lives  for  blind  individuals  from  all  segments 
of  society.  During  this  year  34  students  were  newly  enrolled.  Of 
42  students  whose  orientation  program  was  terminated  in  this  period, 

8 are  taking  further  academic  training,  5 further  vocational  training 
at  the  school;  3 are  self-employed,  7 are  employed  by  others;  5 are 

housewives;  1 is  unemployed;  and  13  are  retired,  ill,  deceased,  or  of 

status  unknown. 

Total  enrollment  for  1062  was  lower  than  usual  due  to  complica- 
tions of  removal  of  the  Center  from  the  old  site  made  necessary  by 

its  purchase  for  highway  use.  Since  the  new  plant  is  not  built  it  is 

anticipated  that  enrollment  for  1963  will  also  be  curtailed  by  the 
limited  facilities  in  temporary  quarters . 

C . Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  closed  the  year  with  with 
146  blind  people  successfully  rehabilitated  and  placed  in  employment, 
a substantial  increase  over  last  fiscal  year. 

Our  Business  Enterprise  Program,  which  includes  vending  stands, 
snack  bars  and  cafeterias,  did  a gross  sale  business  of  $5,745,031; 

222  licensed  operators  earned  an  annual  income  of  $1,228,393,  which 
averages  out  to  $481  per  month  per  person. 

An  interesting  case  of  a blind  person  who  has  gone  into  an  unusual 
field  is  that  of  a young  man  who  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  under  our  sponsorship  with  a major  in  physics  and  a minor 
in  engineering.  Though  totally  blind  he  completed  his  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity with  a high  scholastic  record.  He  was  interested  in  electronic 
data  processing  and  in  spite  of  many  favorable  interviews  no  job  was 
forthcoming.  As  a result  of  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
rehabilitation  staff,  Stanford  Research  Institute  agreed  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  try  out  as  a Programmer,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
companies  felt  that  this  would  be  impossible  for  a blind  man.  He  has 
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been  successfully  employed  on  the  job  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  is  well  on  his  way  to  success.  This  may  mean  the 
opening  of  other  employment  possibilities  for  qualified  blind 
people. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  is  continuing  to  maintain 
a central  file  of  blind  persons  in  California  who  are  employed.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  movement  in  and  out  of  the 
state  the  number  continues  to  grow.  Following  is  a distribution  of 
the  types  of  work  being  followed  by  a thousand  blind  persons  on  whom 
we  have  a record  § 

Category  No.  Employed 


Agriculture 

16 

Arts  (Music) 

26 

Business 

168 

Clerical 

S4 

Skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor 

173 

Unskilled  labor 

86 

Professional 

203 

Miscellaneous 

22 

778 

Vending  Stand,  Snack  Bar 

222 

and  Cafeteria  Operators 

1 ,000 

D . California  Industries  for  the  Blind 

The  three  Production  Centers  for  the  Blind  reported  total  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  $2, 4*19,1750  This  reflects  an  increase  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  from  the  preceding  year  and  is  due  primar- 
ily to  increased  sales  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a result  of  added 
military  activity,  and  the  effect  of  the  program  to  "buy  American" 
for  overseas  bases. 

Wages  paid  to  the  blind  and  handicapped  totaled  $400,276,  a small 
increase  over  the  prior  year  but  a reduction  from  the  past  several 
years  due  to  the  Department’s  policy  to  confine  the  Industries  for  the 
Blind  work  to  productive  operations  and  to  transfer  less  skilled 
workers  to  the  Opportunity  Work  Centers.  The  Department  has  continued 
to  approve  increased  wage  rates  for  the  workers  whenever  possible,  has 
made  retroactive  wage  adjustment  when  funds  were  available  from  cur- 
rent operations,  and  during  the  current  year,  approved  a per  cent 
special  wage  payment  payable  monthly  to  all  workers  who  are  on  the 
job  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  time  available  to  them.  One  of  the 
problems  that  has  been  encountered  in  recent  years  has  been  absentee- 
ism when  workers  had  earned  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  aid  program 
for  their  individual  case.  The  special  payment,  based  on  hours  worked 
in  relation  to  time  available,  has  tended  in  part  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

During  the  past  year  several  meetings  have  been  held  between 
representatives  of  the  various  groups  within  the  Department  who  are 
serving  the  blind  in  an  effort  to  achieve  better  coordination  of  the 
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entire  progr;un.  Particular  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  proper 
evaluation  of  p-roons  seeking  the  Department's  services  for  the 
first  tine  in  order  that  the  initial  service  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  hin  individual  requirements.  A progrtim  has  also  been 
developed  with  the  Vocational  hehabilitation  Service  serving  the 
Los  Angeles  area  which  has  resulted  in  advantage  to  several  addi- 
tional blind  persons  of  working  or  training  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Center,  California  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Coordinating  Council 
on  State  Programs  for  the  Blind  in  its  1958  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  policy  of  the  Department  continues  to  limit  production 
as  much  as  possible  to  goods  which  can  be  sold  to  governmental 
subdivisions  and  selected  items  which  can  be  sold  to  private 
industries  competitively.  The  Central  Office  Marketing  staff  has 
done  considerable  basic  research  into  products,  prices,  and 
packaging.  Many  contacts  have  been  made  with  agencies  purchasing 
our  products  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Legislative  Analyst 
and  the  Assembly  Subcommittee  on  School  Purchasing,  we  are  planning 
to  better  serve  California  schools  with  many  of  our  items.  Sub- 
contract work  has  continued  to  receive  attention  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  although  its  volume  has  fluctuated  somewhat  with  the  current 
decline  in  aircraft  manufacture. 

The  Oakland  Center  moved  in  November  to  a new  location  on 
Gilman  Street  in  Berkeley  and  is  now  known  as  the  Berkeley  Center. 

This  was  made  necessary  by  plans  of  the  Division  of  Highways  to  in- 
itiate fr-eway  construction  on  the  former  site.  The  Center  now  has 
a shop  and  warehouse  facility  of  approximately  58,000  square  feet 
and  an  office  area  of  5,000  square  feet.  The  building  was  designed 
and  constructed  to  ^»rve  the  needs  of  tho  Berkeley  Center  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  operation  of  a center  in  the  Bay  Area,  all 
operations  including;  adequate  warehouse  facilities  are  under  one  roof. 

The  San  Diego  Center  is  very  much  in  need  of  enlarged  facilities 
and  recommendations  have  been  made  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
Department's  Capital  Outlay  Program.  This  center  is  presently 
operated  partly  in  state-owned  and  partly  in  leased  facilities  with 
the  warehouse  located  some  distance  from  the  production  center.  The 
need  is  urgent  for  a more  efficient  type  of  operation  in  San  Diego. 

E • Opportunity  Work  Centers 

To  furnish  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  supplement  their  income  tnrough  useful  employment  in  a 
variety  of  activities,  the  Stat-  Department  of  Education  operates 
three  Opportunity  Work  Centers  in  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Jose . 

For  persons  who  cannot  be  employed  on  a regular  basis  in  private 
industry  or  in  th-  California  Industries  for  the  Blind  the  Opportunity 
Work  Centers  operate  on  approximately  a six-hour  instead  of  a full 
factory  ei^ht-hour  day. 
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Earnings  now  stem  almost  entirely  from  sub-assembly  work  for 
private  industry.  This  constitutes  a great  variety  of  jobs,  re- 
quiring many  sets  of  muscles  and  the  ability  to  adapt  to  many 
techniques.  Backbone  of  this  business  is  repeat  orders  offered  as 
a result  of  satisfactory  work  done  within  the  time  limits  specified. 

The  only  handicraft  which  has  not  succumbed  to  foreign  competi- 
tion and  the  machine  is  chair  caning,  which  continues  to  bring  in  a 
good  steady,  repeat  business  for  all  centers.  However,  the  dollar 
volume  is  under  ten  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  the  two  centers 
of  most  growth — Berkeley  and  L03  Angeles— it  is  considerably  less 
than  this  percentage  figure. 

During  the  past  calendar  year,  payments  to  approximately  seventy- 
five  workers  in  all  centers  amounted  to  $58,074.24,  an  increase  of 
eleven  per  cent  over  1961 . As  a result  of  a 45  per  cent  increase  in 
the  volume  over  last  year  the  Berkeley  Center’s  present  quarters 
proved  inadequate  and  larger  quarters  have  been  rented. 

III.  Social  Welfare  Programs  for  the  Blind 

A.  California  has  three  social  welfare  programs  for  the  blind:  Aid  to 

Needy  Blind 5 Aid  to  Potentially  Self-supporting  Blind  Residents?  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  first  two  programs  are  administered  by 
the  State’s  58  county  welfare  departments  and  supervised  by  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Program  is 
directly  administered  by  the  state  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  the  counties. 

The  objective  in  the  administration  of  welfare  aid  to  the  blind  in 
California  is  not  merely  to  determine  who  is  eligible  and  who  is 
ineligible  under  the  statutes,  but  also  to  fashion  these  programs  into 
effective  instruments  which  will  provide  substantial  help  to  needy 
blind  men  and  women  in  an  effort  to  decrease  dependency  — physical, 
social,  and  economic. 

1 . Aid  to  Needy  Blind 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  and  other  services  to 
those  blind  persons  who  do  not  have  sufficient  income  or  other 
resources  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  Many 
of  these  persons  have  been  self-supporting  sighted  men  and  women 
and  blindness  has  occurred  at  an  age  when  remunerative  employment 
had  already  ceased.  In  November,  1962,  12,233  persons  received 
an  average  grant  of  $113.11  and  an  average  medical  care  payment 
of  $12.92. 

2 o Aid  to  Potentially  Self-Supporting  Blind  Residents 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance,  with  liberal  property 
and  income  exemptions  as  incentives  to  those  blind  persons  who 
have  a plan  to  achieve  self-support  so  that  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  become  independent  of  public  assistance.  In  November,  1962, 

302  persons  received  an  average  grant  of  $141.14  and  an  average 
medical  care  payment  of  $5.97. 
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3.  Pr-venLion  of  Blindness 

This  program  provides  medical  eye  care  for  recipients  of  Old  Age 
Security  and  Aid  to  Totally  Disabled  as  well  as  for  applicants  and 
recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  when  such  care  might  restore  vision 
or  prevent  further  loss  of  sight.  The  program  is  primarily  a 
surgical  on*  covering  all  the  expenses  incident  to  such  care  and 
including  the  surgeon's  fee  and  the  cost  of  hospitalization.  Dur- 
ing the  year  it  is  estimated  that  451  eye  surgeries  have  been 
performed,  nr  which  425  were  cataract  surgeries.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  Q4  per  cen*  or  these  surgeries  resulted  in  improved 
vision;  and  in  ab^ut  85  per  cent  of  the  cases  vision  was  so  greatly 
imoroved  that  the  patients  were  no  longer  eligible  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind. 

B.  Progress  during  the  current  year 

Following  is  a brief  summary  of  major  achievements  in  the  social  wel- 
fare programs  for  th»  blind  during  the  year: 

1.  As  a result  of  legislative  action,  the  minimum  grant  of  Aid  to 

the  Blind  was  increased  on  January  1,  1962,  together  with  provision 
for  an  annual  increase  commensurate  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Even  more  important,  provision  was  made  for  the  first  time 
for  meeting  special  needs  of  blind  persons  who  do  not  have  income 
with  which  to  meet  such  needs. 

2.  During  this  period  the  Department  has  restored  eyesight  for  more 
persons  under  its  Prevention  of  Blindness  prorr&m  than  ever  before. 
By  financing  the  costs  of  the  program  chiefly  from  the  medical  care 
fund,  recipients  of  (Jld  Age  Security  and  Aid  to  Totally  Disabled 
have  been  afforded  the  benefits  of  the  program  (as  well  as  appli- 
cants for  nnd  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind)  without  having  to 
become  applicants  for  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

?.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  44.1  per  cent  of  all  discontinuances 
in  the  Aid  to  Potentially  Self-supporting  Blind  Residents  program 
were  made  because  the  recipients  had  achieved  self-support.  The 
successful  plan  for  self-support  was  that  of  trades  and  professions 
for  36.7  per  cent;  independent  business  enterprises  for  24.5  per 
cent;  vending  stands  for  20.4  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous  employ- 
ment for  14.3  per  cent  of  those  discontinued  because  they  had 
achieved  full  maintenance.  The  plan  for  self-support  was  unknown 
in  4.1  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

4.  A new  eye  examination  form  was  devised  in  connection  with  determi- 
nation o^  degree  of  blindness  which  requires  an  eye  tension  test 

v or  all  adult  patients.  lhis  is  essential  in.  diagnosing  glaucoma, 
a seriou*  eye  condition  often  progressing  without  pain  or  other 
symptoms,  and  thus  insuring  prompt  treatment  to  prevent  further 
loss  of  sight. 

5.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a steady,  if  small,  monthly 
decline  in  the  statewide  caseload  in  Aid  to  the  Blind.  While 
several  factors  are  involved,  it  is  known  that  the  continuous  and 
accelerated  -‘'forts  to  decrease  dependency  through  restoration  of 
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sight  under  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  program  and  through  the 
achievement  of  self-support  by  some  blind  persons  under  the  Aid 
to  Potentially  Self-supporting  Blind  Residents  program  are 
contributing  f actors « 

6.  Turing  this  period  provision  was  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
outright  repeal  of  the  responsibility  of  relatives  in  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  programs  5 removal  of  assessed  value  on  a recipient's 
home  property 5 and  an  expanded  medical  care  program  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  health  needs  of  blind  persons . These 
changes,  together  with  those  in  the  grant  of  aid,  constitute  the 
most  significant  advances  made  in  the  programs  in  over  a quarter 
of  a century. 

IV . Prevention  of  Blindness  Program 

A.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  maintains  a statewide  program 
for  prevention  of  blindness.  Opportunities  for  saving  the  vision  of 
California's  citizens  lie  equally  ins 

1.  Preventing  the  occurrence  of  blinding  diseases,  conditions,  cr 
events.  Examples  of  this  type  of  prevention  are  prophylaxis 
against  babies  eye  diseases  resulting  from  venereal  infection  in 
the  mother^  prevention  of  childhood  accidents;  safeguarding 
pregnant  women  from  important  virus  infections;  and  progress 
against  the  occurrence  of  premature  births  with  their  risk  of 
significant  birth  defects. 

2.  Preventing  or  lessening  the  effects  of  diseases  and  conditions 
which  may  cause  eye  disorders  or  los3  of  vision.  Examples  of 
this  are  the  earliest  possible  discovery  of  diseases  or  condi- 
tions leading  to  blindness  so  that  medical  or  surgical  correc- 
tive procedures  can  be  effective. 

The  major  feature  of  the  year's  activity  was  the  rapid  development 
of  program  under  the  stimulus  of  federal  grants  allocated  to  local 
health  departments.  Plans  for  the  use  of  categorical  aids  in 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Chronic  Illness  and  Aging  developed  by 
local  health  departments  indicated  the  value  of  earlier  demonstra- 
tion of  the  prevent&bility  of  much  blindness  and  preparation  of  a 
wide  range  of  consultation  and  material  help.  Twelve  local  health 
departments  included  in  their  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds 
activities  in  the  field  of  amblopia  detection,  while  nine  local 
departments  included  in  their  plans  programs  related  to  glaucoma 
detection.  Both  of  these  are  significant  causes  of  blindness  in 
Californians  1 in  a rapidly  expanding  and  increasingly  technological 
society,  good  vision  is  a vital  element  of  competition  and  the  last 
opportunity  for  treatment  of  amblyopia  to  prevent  blindness  is  about 
age  six;  in  a population  with  an  increasing  segment  of  aged  individ- 
uals conservation  of  vision  becomes  an  imperative  aspect  of  the 
social  intent  to  keep  this  group  independent  and  glaucoma  is  the 
leading  cause  of  irreversible  blindness  among  adults. 


Blindness  from  both  amblyopia  and  glaucoma  is  preventable.  The  key 
in  both  cases  is  early  detection  and  adequate  treatment.  Local 
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communities  under  the  leadership  of  the  health  department  cun 
provide  the  mechanics,  i.e.  education,  carefinding,  and  followup 
which  will  reduce  the  toll  of  blindness  from  these  two  conditions. 

B.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  emphasized  in  its 

program  during  the  past  year  these  aspects  of  its  responsibility 
in  prevention  of  blindness: 

1 . Broad  participation  with  local  agencies  and  groups  in  planning 

for  community  programs  : local  health  departments  and  profes- 

sional groups,  voluntary  agencies,  volunteer  groups,  schools, 
and  service  organizations  are  active  in  many  areas  in  Califor- 
nia. Their  common  need  is  for  consultation,  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  programs,  and  help  in  developing 
a range  of  program  aids  such  as  exhibits,  pamphlets,  informa- 
tion kits,  and  seminars. 

2.  Investigation,  testing,  and  exploration  of  the  needs,  methods, 

and  practical  means  for  achieving  community-based  programs  for  blind- 
ness prevention.  Numerous  projects  and  studies  are  part  of 
this  aspect  of  the  State's  program  including  evaluation  of 
particular  vision  testing  methods  and  devices. 

3.  The  State  Health  Department  is  the  recipient  of  a substantial 
grant  under  the  Neurological  and  Sensory  Disease  Program  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  conduct  a survey  of  the  nature 
and  distribution  in  the  California  population  of  neurological 
disease,  sensory  loss,  and  communication  disorders.  At  the  same 
time  facilities  and  services  for  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  these  disorders  will  be  surveyed. 


NEEDS  FQh  THE  FUTURE 

In  the  coming  year  the  Coordinating  Council  and  its  working  committee 
will  continue  to  consider  th*  nc*d  for  expanded  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  persons , and  the  limitations  on  field  rehabilitation  services  available 
for  adult  blind  in  many  areas  of  the  state.  Other  major  needs  which  require 
attention  include: 

1 . Increasing  demands  made  on  public  schools  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  materials  in  large  print  for  low  visioned  student* 
who  can  make  good  use  of  their  remaining  vision.  Better  methods  of 
producing  small  numbers  of  large  print  texts  at  the  secondary  level 
are  urgently  needed . lone  of  there  visually  handicapped  students 
will  also  profit  from  use  of  optical  aids.  More  low  vision  clinics 
•tr*  needed  in  C&liforr.i a to  encourage  tncsc  students  to  make  optimum 
use  of  their  vision. 

2.  As  volunteer  transcribers  continue  to  produce  textbooks  needed  by 
visually  handicapped  students,  it  annually  becomes  more  obvious  that 

central  unit  at  the  state  level  f or  cataloging,  housing,  repairing , 
nn  circulating  th-  hand  produced  copies  is  mandatory.  The  need  for 
this  unit  will  increase  as  the  elementary  grade  students  reach  the 
secondary  level  where  no  state  series  of  adopted  textbooks  has  been 
provided. 
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3»  As  cited  in  previous  years,  better  ways  must  be  found  for  providing 
a service  for  visually  handicapped  children  with  multiple  problems . 
An  increasing  number  of  these  children  are  of  school  age,  no  longer 
have  a preschool  service  extended  to  the  parents,  and  are  not 
enrolled  in  public  schools  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  child's 
problems  and  the  lack  of  a good  basis  for  providing  the  financial 
assistance  needed.  A survey  3hould  be  conducted  to  locate  these 
children  and  pilot  projects  initiated  to  establish  ways  of 
administering  to  their  needs.  This  is  an  urgent  need0 


